AN OFFICER OF THE SECURITY SERVICE 


The writer of this article was closely concerned with the investigation 
that led to the arrest of Lonsdale, the Krogers, Houghton and Miss‘ 
Gee on 7th January, 1961. He is the Mr. Elton who interviewed Lonsdale 
in prison and whom Lonsdale describes, a little unkindly, in his 
Memoirs.! The flat in which Elton met Lonsdale was in fact a part of 
the former’s house and the ‘unknown woman’ in the bottom picture 
facing page 129 of the Memorrs is Elton’s wife. 


A RUSSIAN INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICER EXPOSED: 


Konon Trofimovich Molody 


The death on October 9, 1970, of Konon Trofimovich Molody, 
better known to the world in general by his alias Gordon Arnold 
Lonsdale, followed shortly afterwards by the death of the man who 
arrested him, Chief Superintendent G. G. Smith of the Special 
Branch, Metropolitan Police, revived memories yet again of what has 
come to be known as the “Portland Spy Case”. Since news of it first 
broke on January 8, 1961, much has been written about it. The 
trial of Lonsdale and his fellow conspirators was extensively reported 
in the press at the time and very soon afterwards at least four full- 
length books were written on the subject, while Superintendent 
Smith himself contributed a twenty-page illustrated article on the 
Lonsdale investigation to the Autumn 1962 number of the Police 
College Magazine. Since then the exchange of Lonsdale for Wynne, 
the exchange of the Krogers for Brooke and the release from prison 
on parole of Houghton and Miss Gee have received headline treat- 
ment. Old, and not always accurate, stories about the “‘Portland Spy 
Case” have been repeated and familiar pictures of the chief pro- 
tagonists and the scenes of their activities, like the House of Secrets 
at Ruislip, have been reproduced for the benefit of a public whose 
appetite for real life espionage is apparently insatiable. Lonsdale’s 
true identity was discovered by the F.B.I. and it was revealed on 
November 24, 1961, by the U.S. Attorney General, the late Robert 
F. Kennedy. Yet in spite of all that has been written, in spite of—or 
because of—his own Memoirs and in spite of obituary notices in 
The Times and Soviet newspapers, the dominant figure in the 
Portland Spy Case has not yet entirely emerged from the realms of 
fiction. This article attempts to correct and clarify his image and to 
show more precisely who and what he was. 

Molody was born in Moscow on January 17, 1922, the son of 


1Spy, Twenty Years of Secret Service. Memoirs of Gordon Lonsdale. London, 
1965. 
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Trofim Kononovich Molody,a prominent Soviet scientific writer and 
editor, who came from a town on the north-east coast of Siberia, 
where, in the words of his obituary notice, his father, a Ukrainian, 
‘had found himself through hazard of circumstances”. One can 
easily imagine what sort of circumstances might have caused a 
Ukrainian to find himself in remotest Siberia in the 1880s. Trofim’s 
mother—Konon’s grandmother—was a native of Kamchatka of the 
Lamut tribe and it was no doubt from her that her grandson in- 
herited his strikingly Mongolian features. Lonsdale, in his Memoirs, 
claimed he inherited them from the Red Indian grandmother of the 
Canadian whose identity he had assumed. At all events he had been 
provided by his masters with an admirable cover story to account 
for his distinctive physiognomy. 

Whether or not Trofim’s father was a political exile, Trofim him- 
self married into a respectable and wealthy bourgeois family whose 
acquaintance he made at Khabarovsk where he went to school. 
His future bride, Evdokia Konstantinovna Naumova, was the 
youngest of the seven children of Konstantin Naumov, a former 
Mayor of Moscow who met a violent end at the hands of a Chinese 
servant. Madame Naumova’s maiden name was Scriabina and this 
gave rise to a legend in the family—which is apparently unfounded 
—that she was related to the former Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Molotov, whose real name was Scriabin.2 


Trofim Molody left Siberia in 1908 and studied physics at the 
Universities of St. Petersburg and Moscow, where in due course he 
became one of the Lecturers in Physics. As a teacher and as a 
research worker, T. K. Molody was distinguished but it was in the 
field of scientific journalism that he achieved a certain modest fame. 
His wife, whom he married in 1914, practised for many years as a 
doctor of medicine in Moscow, where her two children were born. 
Natalia was born in 1917 and Konon, the future Russian Intelligence 
Officer, five years later. 


Konon’s father died of a brain haemorrhage on October 17, 1929, 
and Madame Molodaya, who was obliged to continue with her 
profession, was left to bring up her two children in conditions of 
great difficulty. Three years after her husband’s death, she received 
a visit from one of her sisters which was to have a profound effect 
on her son’s future. At this point it is necessary to look back briefly 
at the history of some other members of the Naumov family. 

After the revolution, one of Evdokia’s sisters, Serafima, left 
Russia with her family for Estonia where she settled. Shortly after- 
wards a brother and two other sisters, Tatyana and Anastasia, and 
a nephew, with their respective families also left Russia and, after 
various wanderings in China and Japan, emigrated to the U.S.A. 
Another brother and another sister stayed behind in Russia where 


?The fact that Konstantin Naumov’s wife Natalia and V. M. Scriabin (Molotov) 
both came from the province of Viatka may have fostered the legend. 
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the former died at a comparatively early age in a prison to which 
he had been sent as a political offender. 

Anastasia and Tatyana were able to earn a tolerable livelihood in 
the U.S.A. and in 1932 the latter journeyed to Estonia in order to 
see her sister Serafima, and to Moscow to see her mother and her 
sister Evdokia. In Moscow Tatyana was horrified at the privations 
which Evdokia and her children were enduring. There was very little 
food to be had and young Konon, then aged ten, when sent out to 
procure provisions for the family, had a tendency to eat them all 
before he returned home. This ruthless capacity for self-preservation 
was one which was later to stand him in good stead. Aunt Tatyana, 
fearing that her sister and her children might soon follow Molody 
pére into an untimely grave, suggested that she should take Konon 
back with her to the U.S.A. Evdokia immediately agreed and the 
two sisters set about putting their plan into effect. 

The first difficulty was then, as it would be now, to get the child out 
of the Soviet Union. Madame Molodaya applied through the usual 
channels for an exit permit and was, as might have been expected, 
refused. She then decided to pull strings. Fortunately she knew the 
wife of the great Russian novelist, Maxim Gorky, and to her she 
applied for assistance. As it happened, Madame Peshkova—Gorky’s 
real name was Peshkov—was well placed to intervene, for her 
daughter-in-law, the wife of Gorky’s younger son, Maxim Peshkov, 
was the mistress of Yagoda, one of the heads of the G.P.U. and, 
after Stalin, perhaps the most powerful man in the Soviet Union. 
Madam Molodaya’s second application was successful, Konon was 
issued with a passport and exit permit and he left with his Aunt 
Tatyana for Estonia to stay with Aunt Serafima. It would not be 
surprising if by then he had already been noted in G.P.U. records 
as a potential recruit. 

The second difficulty was of course, then as now, to obtain entry 
into the U.S.A. Konon’s aunts had no American strings to pull and 
they were obliged to rely on their native ingenuity, in which they, 
like their nephew, were not deficient. At first Tatyana had the idea 
of bringing Konon to the States as her adopted son. However, 
Anastasia, to whom Tatyana had written to obtain her help over his 
documentation, reported that this would be ineffective. The only sure 
means of securing Konon’s entry was to represent him as Tatyana’s 
son, and this is what they did. Tatyana declared him to be her son 
by a former marriage, whom she had had to abandon in Russia when 
she fled from the Bolsheviks. Evdokia furnished a false birth certifi- 
cate, which she begged from a sympathetic priest, and the story was 
supported by Anastasia in the States, and no doubt also by Serafima 
in Estonia. In due course Konon was issued with a visa and arrived 
in New York in November, 1933. He was then just over eleven and a 
half years old. 

In the U.S.A. Konon lived with his Aunt Tatyana at Berkeley, 
California, where he went to school. Years later, when enrolling as a 
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student at the School of Oriental and African Studies at London 
University, he named one of the schools he had attended as Berkeley. 
As a pupil Konon Molody was regarded as brilliant and dedicated. 
He rapidly mastered the English language and acquired a facility of 
expression which he never lost, though his accent betrayed to the 
attentive listener traces of an intonation that was not Anglo-Saxon. 
Perhaps because of his experiences at home in Moscow, his father’s 
premature death and the appalling living conditions responsible for 
it, Konon was a serious-minded boy who was already conscious that 
he had some purpose in life to fulfil. It is conceivable that even then 
he had an inkling of what this was to be. 

In 1938, when Konon was sixteen, his mother wrote to him about 
his future. She reminded him that the time had come for him to make 
a choice between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. If he were to go to a 
University, she advised him to go to one in whichever country he 
should decide to make his permanent home. Konon asked his Aunt 
Tatyana to give him a month in which to make up his mind. At the 
end of that month he announced, to the intense disgust of Aunt 
Anastasia, that he should return to his native country, to his mother 
and sister. 

Aunt Anastasia, who cherished hopes that she might be able to 
weaken his resolve, determined to show him something of Western 
European civilisation to enable him to contrast it with what he 
remembered of Russia. Accordingly, she and two English friends 
took Konon with them on a tour of Europe in the Spring of 1938. 
They went first to England where they stayed long enough to give 
Konon a glimpse of a country which later he was to know intimately. 
They then crossed over to France, whence they drove by easy stages 
in Anastasia’s car across Europe to Tartu in Estonia, in order to visit 
Aunt Serafima. At Tartu the party broke up, the English couple and 
Aunt Anastasia to return home and Konon, who had been unmoved 
by Anastasia’s arguments, also to return home—to Russia. A year 
later he had joined the Soviet Armed Forces and this, except for 
vague rumours that after the war he was employed in Germany and 
then in China, was the last news his relations in the West were to 
have of him for a long time to come. 

For the next stage of his career until he surfaced in a Vancouver 
lodging house in November, 1954, we are dependent on his Memoirs 
and these, as his publishers recognise, are not by any means depend- 
able. Much of the early part of the book is designed to preserve the 
myth of his Canadian origin and is therefore fictional. It does 
nevertheless contain elements of truth, since a cover story should 
ideally always approximate as much as possible to reality—and 
indeed Lonsdale would often tell his friends in England about the 
childhood he had spent with an aunt in California and how he had 
left the U.S.A. at the age of seventeen. In his Memoirs however he 
makes no reference to his American childhood. Instead we are told 
about his notional removal in 1932 from Canada to Poland. 
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Immediately after Lonsdale’s arrest, recent correspondence 
between himself and his family was discovered by Superintendent 
Smith. This included three letters from his wife, Galya, a letter 
from his mother, a letter from his daughter to which was appended 
a sentence attributed to his two year old son Trofim (“Daddy, come 
quicker’’), and a letter from Lonsdale to his wife. In these letters 
there are several pieces of biographical information which are at 
variance with statements later made in the Memoirs. For example, 
he says in his letter to his wife that his mother decided to send him 
“far away” when he was ten—an allusion, of course, to Aunt 
Tatyana’s fateful intervention in 1932. In the same letter he says he 
will be thirty-nine in a few days’ time. This would imply that he was 
born, as we know he was, in January, 1922, and not in August, 1924, 
as he says in his Memoirs. The letter from his mother shows that she 
was still living and in one of Galya’s letters she says, “At your 
Zubovsky Boulevard home all is well with the exception of mother 
who complains that she is not feeling well .. . she is afraid of death. 
But of this fear she only spoke to me, as she is afraid of upsetting 
Natasha (Lonsdale’s sister)... you must hasten home—after all one 
has but one mother in the world.””, Madame Molodaya’s address at 
16/20 Zubovsky Boulevard appears in the 1960 Moscow telephone 
directory. Yet, according to the Memoirs, Lonsdale’s mother had 
disappeared many years previously in Poland. To account for this 
discrepancy, Lonsdale wrote that he had a landlady in Zubovsky 
Boulevard, who grew so fond of him that she called him “son” and 
he called her “‘mother”’. 

If Lonsdale’s account of his origins and upbringing is largely 
invention, his story of his service with the Partisans in Byelorussia 
carries conviction. The pictures in his Memoirs of ‘Lonsdale’ on the 
Eastern front when he was twenty and twenty-one (not eighteen and 
nineteen as stated in the book) look authentic and we may accept 
that some at least of his experiences behind the German front line 
were as he described them. 

In selecting people for the dangerous and difficult job of an illegal 
intelligence officer, the Russian Intelligence Service would have to 
look for a rare combination of qualities. An illegal intelligence 
officer would require courage in the face of the continual risk of 
exposure and severe punishment, endurance to withstand long 
periods of loneliness and isolation from family, friends and col- 
leagues, the capacity not only to live a cover story convincingly but 
to live one which would be useful in Western Europe or the U.S.A., 
an ability to dominate and command the respect and confidence of 
his agents, a knowledge of the matters on which he is directed to 
obtain intelligence, and enough technical competence to enable him 
to operate the complicated communications system upon which the 
success of his mission, and perhaps his life, would depend. But 
quite apart from, and above all, these qualities, the Russian Intel- 
ligence Service must be absolutely confident in the loyalty of an 
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illegal intelligence officer, whose opportunities for defection and 
betrayal are much greater than those of his comrades who work 
under supervision and within the framework of a Soviet official 
organisation, either at home or abroad. 

In K. T. Molody the Russian Intelligence Service found a man 
with all the qualities needed for an illegal intelligence officer. His 
courage and endurance had been tested in the Russian underground, 
where he had also shown that he was capable of leading a double life. 
However, it was one thing to pass unnoticed in the confusion of 
occupied Russia and quite another to sustain a part which would not 
arouse suspicion in the U.K. or Canada or in other English-speaking 
countries. Molody, from his boyhood years in the U.S.A. and in 
Europe had acquired not only a perfect knowledge of the English 
language but of life in the capitalist West which would enable him to 
shed his Muscovite garb and pose successfully as a North American. 
In character he was serious and dedicated, though not to the exclu- 
sion of a sardonic sense of humour, his intelligence was of a high 
order and he had a native charm of manner. Most important of all, 
Konon Molody, by his voluntary decision in 1939 to exchange the 
freedom and fleshpots of the West for the despotism and discomfort 
of the East, had provided convincing proof of his loyalty to his 
country and the Soviet regime. Here was a man who was likely to be 
proof against all the blandishments and all the threats to which he 
might be exposed. It was no wonder then that the Russian Intelligence 
Service, with their lien on Russia’s élite, should have claimed him 
as their own. 


FAMILY LAW 


We have pleasure in welcoming a newcomer to the group of periodicals 
published by the Justice of the Peace Ltd: Family Law, which is appearing every 
two months as from January, 1971. 

The many police officers who have to deal with problems affecting the family 
will find Family Law a mine of useful information and ideas. It is edited by Mr 
Leo Goodman, Senior Chief Clerk of the Inner London Juvenile Courts, who is 
also well known to police officers as editor of Clarke Hall and Morrison's Law 
Relating to Children and Young Persons. 

The Lord Chancellor, the Rt. Hon. Lord Hailsham of Marylebone, has 
congratulated the publishers on taking the initiative in this field. Lord Hailsham 
writes: “It is increasingly recognized that the family is an indivisible unit and, 
accordingly, that when problems afflict a family, or any member of a family, they 
can only be resolved satisfactorily if the family as a whole, and all its circumstan- 
ces, are taken into account. All those who make, administer and practise the law 
must meet this challenge with humane and sympathetic approach”. 
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